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FOREWORD 


Our idea in beginning this Mimeo Release series last year was to 
furnish a greater amount of background reading material in specific areas 
of comparative extension education and community development. Our first 
effort, on establishing a young extension service, was met with an enthu¬ 
siastic reception on a worldwide basis. Because of this response for our 
Initial issue, we are now encouraged to bring forth Mimeo Release No. 2 . 

Our present publication on training is oriented toward stateside 
extensioners and persons (both American and national technicians) working 
in rural improvement in other countries. For stateside and foreign appli¬ 
cation the publication has useful materia] for individuals as well as 
organizations responsible for training foreign visitors, for agencies 
sponsoring such visitors, their home governments, and for the visitors 
themselves. 

Several papers describe examples of definite situations and what 
courses of action have been found successful. One such paper, by Mr. 
Sharma, illustrates a very important aspect of training worKers who have 
had little or no previous agricultural experience. Two other papers illus¬ 
trate specific types of training. One of these, by Miss Clark, describes 
the training that foreign visitors receive from or arranged by the USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The other, by Mr. White, presents an out¬ 
line of a communications course for extension workers. This can serve as 
a model of how to organize a communications course, or courses in many 
other subject matter fields, for professional workers anywhere. 

Mr. Holmgreen's paper gives a somewhat broader treatment of what 
federal agencies are doing in training, along with possible ways they 
might increase and improve their activities. The parer by an administra¬ 
tive group in the New York State Extension Service is included as a guide 
for any individual, institution, or country needing information on the 
various types and forms of inservice training. 

The specific papers just described are balanced by a more general 
approach included in this presentation. This is the result of a committee 
report to the Seminar and the discussion that followed. It was tape 
recorded and revised by the committees to its present form and includes a 
great deal of experience and observation. 

These articles are not presented to you as an exhaustive coverage of 
training professional workers in our field. It is felt, however, that 
this publication can be of great help to you and your organization in plan¬ 
ning, adapting, and actually performing the many functions necessary to ef¬ 
fective personnel training. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York John M. Fenley 

July i960 Editor 
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IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING THE 
LEVELS OF 

TRAINING IN EXTENSION EDUCATION 


By 

John M. Fenley 


This is an attempt to clarify and expand the various terms used in 
connection with training in extension education. There are several phases 
through which an extension worker may receive training in both general and 
specific areas of professional life. Arranged 5n the order he most prob¬ 
ably would receive such training, these are precolle 5 e, college, induction, 
inservice, and finally graduate training. For discussion purposes these 
phases may be grouped into three main categories; namely, preservice or 
basic training (precollege and college), organizational training (induction 
and inservice), and graduate training. 

There is a tendency, in planning for training in extension work, to 
Jump right into inservice training without considering the level of pre¬ 
service training of the trainees. It is difficult to plan a realistic 
training program without a careful review of all previous training and 
experience. Many training programs may either totally ignore preservice 
training which downgrades the worker and lowers his morale, or assume the 
worker's status of preservice training is higher than it actually is, 
which prohibits the worker from readily grasping what the new training 
really means. 

Our aim in this area is to discuss some of the ways these pitfalls 
may be avoided. In many countries extension education is completely sepa¬ 
rate from the public education system. This leads to a situation with two 
diametrically opposed facets. First, extension workers and advisers are 
usually not officially involved with the general or public schools. Second, 
education people who are responsible for extension training often do not 
have any first hand knowledge of extension. Courses in extension therefore 
would not cover the types of training needed by agricultural and home eco¬ 
nomics workers. 

Preservice training under these conditions cannot assume its full 
role of general educational responsibility. Until this full role is pos¬ 
sible it will be the duty of each and every agency, including extension, 
to continue organizational training (both induction and inservice) that 
actually serves as a substitute for a nonexistent preservice training. 
Several agencies thus may be competing against and duplicating each other 
with the net result that only limited numbers of professional workers are 
trained. This is more unfortunate when it is realized that precepts of 
interservice rivalry may be instilled into the workers right an the time 
when all the resources of a country should bo marshalled for rural improve¬ 
ment. 


High level coordination, to involve cooperation of several ministries 
or departments, may be necessary before this difficulty in training can 
be overcome. 
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SELECTING AND TEACHING 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT' PERSONNEL l/ 

The competence of individual staff members constitutes the most im¬ 
portant single factor for success of extension organizations in imple¬ 
menting effective programs. One of the basic objectives of extension 
services is to provide adequate staff at all levels with personal quali¬ 
fications, technical training and necessary experience to assist people 
in solving their own problems. Today selection and training of personnel 
has become much more important than in the past for the following reasons: 

1. Acceptance of extension as an educational process with unique 
methods (new status as a profession). 

2. Increasing number and complexity of the problems confronting 
farmers and homemakers. 

3. Increasing range of the subject matter with which the individual 
extension staff member is expected to deal. 

4. General increasing level of education of rural people. 

5 . Increasing use of extension process as a means of improving 
the level of living of rural people. 

6. Increasing concern on the part of national leaders for the 
development of rural people. 

Some extension efforts in the world have failed to achieve what was 
expected because the matter of selection and training of staff did not 
receive adequate attention. 

Discussion of these problems will be limited to selection, pre¬ 
service and inservice training of the county extension worker or village 
level worker (or persons of similar positions, male or female) rather 
than of supervisors, specialists, or administrative officers of the 
extension service. For a successful extension program all persons serving 
in administrative, specialist, or supervisory positions must have the same 
attitudes, beliefs and skills in extension as desirable for the county 
worker m addition to those abilities peculiar to his position. Obvjously, 
in a new extension program, basic extension training will be mandatory for 
all these persons until the time comes when these positions can be filled 
by promotion from the local level. 


1/ Report submitted by committee composed of Helen BJorklund, 
Hassan - K. Al-Bassam, Joh Chiba, and F. W. Sheppard. 



Selection 


Before any selection procedure for extension workers can be designed 
there must be some decisions regarding the objectives, areas of work, 
working conditions, methods of work, and technical knowledge required for 
the new service. Whei e programs are being initiated these decisions can 
only be tentative but they are necessary as a basis for deciding the type 
of person to be selected. An operating program should b 7 ave an accurate 
job description clearly defining the role of the extension worker. Such 
a job description w 1 11 make the task of selection and training much easier 
since definite statements can then be made regarding the type of person 
desired. As the service Decomes well established, traditions of service 
will be developed. These traditions will assist in recruiting if admin¬ 
istrative decisions, regarding pay and advancement, make the positions in 
the service competitive with other positions requiring similar training. 

Some general statements are proposed here as principles for selection. 
First, select people having abilities which are at least amenable to 
training. Personal traits such as industry, character, ability to learn, 
and ability to get along with people are difficult or impossible to teach. 
Second, select people old enough to command respect Dut young enough to 
be flexible. The best age will vary m different cultures; therefore, we 
can only point to the necessity of carefully considering age. Three, se¬ 
lect persons with the best technical subject matter preparation, other 
things being equal. Technical training requires considerably more time 
than training for extension skills. 

Persons responsible for selection should consider che traits desired 
(values and considerations given each trait will be decided by the local 
culture) when choosing candidates for the extension service. Some of these 
are: personality, character, age, educational qualifications, familiarity 
with local agriculture and home living conditions, familiarity with culture 
of the area where he is to work, personal health, marital status, leader¬ 
ship ability, previous experience, intelligence, special abilities (such 
as singing), personal philosophy of life, attitude toward work and the 
extension program, and attitude toward others. 

Selection procedures should be devised so that all applicants will 
be fully informed about the purpose and philosophy of the extension pro¬ 
gram, work expected of him, technical ski 11s needed, living and working 
conditions, administrative policy (regarding pay scales, promotions, tenure, 
method of assignment, and type of supervision to be given), and culture 
of the area where he is to work if it is different from his own. Persons 
responsible for selection should make sure the candidate has carefully 
considered all the available information regarding the work in making his 
decision to apply. Possible attitude of fra ends and family regarding the 
candidate entering this service and where he will be required to live and 
work in the rural area should be considered. 

Experience has demonstrated that selection procedures should include 
interviews and situational and performance tests under competent observa¬ 
tion. Interviews become more significant when a representative of the 
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training institution, a successful extension worker of the type being se¬ 
lected, and a neutral member (possibly a farmer or a homemaker) are in¬ 
cluded on the interviewing board. Situational and performance test6 
usually require from three to five days when the candidates are required 
to demonstrate abilities under variously arranged situations. A check of 
health and intelligence should also be included if practical. Combining 
the results of various tests should help identify the most promising can¬ 
didates capable of doing extension work. In no case is it desirable simply 
to take persons who are available regardless of ability, prior training, 
and experience just to get the program started. Selection procedures out¬ 
lined here have been successfully used in India where thousands of appli¬ 
cants are screened to select a comparatively few for extension work. There 
is a move in India to do more of the recruiting from the functioning pro¬ 
ject areas where the staff members would urge persons with demonstrated 
abilities in positions of voluntary leadership to apply for the positions. 
These procedures are particularly pertinent in cultures where there is 
wide scale unemployment so that any announcement inviting applications for 
a position will be answered by large numbers. 

The first selection of women extension workers in Greece was success¬ 
fully carried out a few years ago. Local county agents (male) were asked 
to submit the names of local girls who could fit into the new program of 
extension work for women. A committee consisting of the national director 
of home demonstration work, home economists from ICA and the Near East 
Foundation, and the local county agent, interviewed local candidates at 
the county extension office. Selection was made on the basis of person¬ 
ality, previous training and attitudes. All of the applicants initially 
selected in this manner were successful in completing the preservice 
training and later in their efforts on the job. 

If a special preservice training program is being given, then the pro¬ 
visional selection will be made prior to beginning the training. After 
successfully completing the training a provisional appointment in the ex¬ 
tension service should be given. Most services change provisional appoint¬ 
ments to permanent appointments afeer a suitable period (six months to two 
years) of successful work on the job. 

When an organization or a group is working with another government, 
careful thought should be given to the person who should select the staff. 
The decision that is made should receive an analysis on the part of both 
parties so that both sides can foresee most of the consequences and advan¬ 
tages of their dec J sion. 


Training 


One of the first steps in building an effective extension organiza¬ 
tion is to set up an efficient training program. Proper training, espe¬ 
cially for workers at the local level, will do much to eliminate the 
possibility of frustration and the feeling of failure in everyday work. 

Our discussion here will cover preservice training and inservice training. 
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Preservice Training 


As it is used here the term preservice training includes all training 
which takes place from the time of selection until the worker has been 
placed in a locality and been given independent charge of the work. _l/ 

Carefully planned preservice training programs can reduce the cost 
of the learning period by reducing the time required for the worker to 
begin functioning. Such training should also form the basis for more 
rapid personal improvement and development of the worker than otherwise 
would be possible. 

Those attending the southern regional extension workers workshop in 
Raleigh, North Carolina in 1946, defined the term preservice training as 
"The process by which new agents acquire further skill, attitude, and 
Judgement which they need for extension work." 

Preservice training, to fulfil its opportunities in the best manner, 
should be based on definite objectives. Some of these are: 

1. To develop a favorable attitude toward working with people in the 
culture where he is to serve. 

2. To develop an understanding and appreciation for the purposes and 
objectives of the extension service. This would include a 
thorough understanding of the rural conditions which the exten¬ 
sion service hopes to improve. 

3. To develop an understanding of the organization of the extension 
service and the duties and responsibilities of the different ex¬ 
tension officers to the organization and to the people. 

4. To develop skill in the use of the methods of extension teaching 
and provide enough opportunities for practice to enable the 
workers to develop self-confidence while using the skills. 

5* To familiarize the worker with the programs and services of other 
agencies dealing with the rural people. 

6. To develop skill in identifying and analyzing problems. 

7. To develop the knowledge and develop skill in the building of 
local extension programs. 

8. To develop a complete understanding of the culture of the people 
with whom he is to work and particularly the organization of the 
society, or why people do what they do. 

9 . To become aware of various sources of information and assistance 
available for the extension worker and how to secure it. 

l/ Ed. note: This form of training can also be referred to as 
induction training. 
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With these objectives in mind it is possible to outline broad subject 
matter fields which should be included in the preservice training. Local 
conditions may require training for additional skills. These are: 

1. The extension service, its objectives, policy, scope, organiza¬ 
tion, program planning procedures, and use of specialists. 

2. Methods used m extension teaching, including practical experi¬ 
ence leading to development of self confidence. 

3 . Organization of the rural society, group action and leadership. 

4. Duties, responsibilities, and authority of the extension workers 
at various levels. 

5 . Office management, record keeping, and reporting. 

6 . Relationships wi-ch other agencies, both private and public. 

7. Professional, ethical, and personal standards of behavior for 
extension workers. 

Preservice training should be accomplished by using methods of exten¬ 
sion teaching. The training should be practical and presented in such a 
manner that it may be directly used in the new work. Provision should be 
made in the extension preservice training program for the new worker! to 
observe the methods of outstanding persons serving in the same type of 
position he is soon to assume. He should also be provided the opportunity 
to practice the extension teaching methods under sympathetic supervision 
to enable him to develop confidence in the methods and in himself while 
using the methods. 

Length of the preservice training period should vary directly with 
the amount of time that the extension service has been functioning. , A 
long established service will have more to offer the newly selected worker 
before he begins work. A newly established extension service will require 
more intensive inservice training to make it possible to take advantage of 
the developing knowledge and skills as the program develops. 

The most important single objective of the preservice training period 
is to provide motivation for the new worker to help him maintain an opto- 
mistic, positive attitude as he faces new situations. This involves a 
recognition of the rural conditions, the possible methods of improving 
these conditions through the extension program, and development of confi¬ 
dence and belief in the extension program to bring about desired changes 
in a systematic manner. He should be led to identify his own future wel¬ 
fare with that of the program and the people he is to serve. Highly mo¬ 
tivated workers are more likely to find methods of overcoming obstacles 
to program objectives and usually find the work more satisfying and chal¬ 
lenging. 

Should special institutions be established for preservice training 
or should regularly functioning educational institutions be utilized for 
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extension training? There are so many variables involved that no general 
statements can be made. Malleability of existing institutions will be a 
key factor in making the decision. Naturally, it would be more efficient 
and better from the economical standpoint if the already established in¬ 
stitution could be utilized in this training. In this case, full coordi¬ 
nation and cooperation between the institution and the extension service 
should be promoted at all times. Redirecting the interest of the estab¬ 
lished institution to the problem of the rural people and extension work 
is another point to be taken care of by the extension service. Regardless 
of who will do the training there will still be the problem of providing 
orientation for the administrators and staff members of the institution 
to obtain their sympathetic cooperation and assistance. 

There is a danger that a person may lose ability to communicate with 
village people as a result of training programs. This may be called over 
sophistication, egotism, over education or simply development of city 
methods of thinking, talking, and behaving. Training programs should be 
planned to avoid these pitfalls. 

Costa Rica utilizes an apprenticeship type of training program for 
preservice training of extension workers. After employment, agents serve 
one to two years as an assistant field agent, then as an auxiliary agent 
from two to three years, and finally receive appointment as a full fledged 
county agent after a minimum of three years service. Promotions are based 
on demonstrated ability, progress of training and vacancies available. 


Inservice Training 


In this discussion inservice training is defined as participation in 
training activities by the extension worker after assuming full responsi¬ 
bility for a position in the service, with his own professional improve¬ 
ment as the objective. Professional impx'ovement, in turn, may be defined 
as the broadening of one's understanding of extension philosophy, methods, 
the psychology of working with people, and further development of skills, 
attitudes and knowledge necessary to effectively carry out extension work. 

As the worker becomes more proficient in the use of the extension 
skills he will be able to extend the program to more people, making maxi¬ 
mum use of available time. Persons planning inservice training activities 
should determine the desires and needs of the extension workers so that 
programs may be planned to help workers improve in the areas where they 
are feeling difficulty. Inservice training activities may also be used 
to develop further understanding of philosophy and policy of the extension 
organization. Increasing enthusiasm and faith in the extension objectives 
may also be considered as objectives by the administrator of extension 
organizations. Some typical problems studied during inservice training 
in the United States are: 

1. Program planning at the county level, techniques of involving 
people in the process, making a plan of work, and evaluating 
the outcome of the program. 
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2. Improving technical skills, abilities, and information. Fre¬ 
quently there is a need to determine better sources of informa¬ 
tion. 

3. Learning and interpreting the policy of the extension service for 
worker's guidance. Also involves developing skill in interpreting 
policy and the role of the extension service to the public as well 
as other governmental and private organizations working in the 
local area. 

k. Applying principles of psychology and education in his everyday 
contacts with the public. Skills and techniques of public educa¬ 
tion usually receive major emphasis. 

5 . Administrative responsibilities and duties such as preparation 

of reports, ofIice management, personnel problems, filing systems, 
and record keeping. 

6. Increasing human relations ability with superiors, co-workers, 
and the public. 

7 . Developing leadership ability and evolving skills for developing 
leadership ability in participants in the program. 

8. Study of the purposes and roles of other organizations working 
with rural people so as to develop cooperation and mutual help 
among these organizations and the extension program. 

What is the responsibility of the extension worker regarding self- 
improvement? Extension administrators should strive to develop a sense 
of personal responsibility in each extension worker, to understand his 
own role in that service, and to encourage each worker to seek methods 
that will move effectively and economically achieve the objectives of the 
service. The local worker should look to his immediate supervisors for 
sympathetic help in his own efforts to improve himself. In turn the ex¬ 
tension service must plan and carry out supervision and program activities 
to help the local worker achieve his objective of becoming a more effec¬ 
tive worker. This will be a permanent requirement of bhe extension organi¬ 
zation since the task of mservice traLning will never be completed. 

Many different types of activities may be used to accomplish in- 
service training. Purpose of the learning facilities, time, and leader¬ 
ship available for the training should all be considered in deciding the 
type of activity to utilize for training purposes. Individual instruc¬ 
tion by the supervisor such as office conference, accompanying agent in 
demonstrations and meetings, and assisting with program planning, is ex¬ 
pensive but very effective In developing self-confidence of the worker. 
Supervisory personnel may arrange one-day schools to give technical infor¬ 
mation and make plans for taking care of common current problems. Annual 
state extension workers conferences usually include many inservice 
training activities. Special short courses of seven to ten days may be 
held by the college on a state basis where interested professional and 
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lay leaders may come together to make a special study of a particular 
problem or develop special skills. Many agents consider attending annual 
and area meetings of farm organizations as good opportunities to study 
and understand problems of rural life. On the other hand, some state ex¬ 
tension organizations in the United States consider these activities very 
poor utilization of time and encourage their agents to regulate carefully 
their programs to reduce such activities to the minimum. 

Technical and extension literature has become voluminous during re¬ 
cent years. Heading material selected to help the agent with hlS prob¬ 
lems in an excellent inservice training device. State organizations may 
help the local agent with his professional reading by supplying lists of 
useful materials and by maintaining a state lending library where all ex¬ 
tension publications are available for the use of the local extension 
workers. Serving on professional committees may help the agent discover 
and improve himself professionally, develop new ideas, evaluate or com¬ 
pare his own work with that of his co-workers, and help develop planning 
skills. Such opportunities for the mutual exchange of ideas and skills 
broaden the vision of the local worker and help him develop a working 
philosophy of extension work. 

Summer workshops and university course work is proving to be a popu¬ 
lar inservice training activity in the United States. Courses to be of¬ 
fered and problems for workshop groups are announced early enough to per¬ 
mit local workers to make plans to attend. Most state extension organi¬ 
zations encourage local agents to participate in such activities by 
providing a regular allotment of time for such study leave in addition to 
regular leave. Some state organizations are encouraging agents to plan 
study trips where they have an opportunity to visit and study the programs 
of fellow workers in different parts of the nation. Such travel promotes 
exchange of ideas. Participation in activities arranged by professional 
organizations also help the local worker to gain an opportunity to ex¬ 
change ideas with his co-workers within his own state and in some organi¬ 
zations on a national basis. Formal training is being encouraged by some 
state services by granting leaves with a reduced level of pay for one 
year to permit graduate work toward higher degrees. In this case study 
is usually centered m extension education with courses in other social 
sciences to reinforce the extension process. 

A person is expected to gain some professional competencies while 
engaged in his normal technical training, then he completes his extension 
training through inservice training. Some states provide 2 to 3 week 
orientation for new extension workers and call it "new agent training" 
and several have an apprentice type training situation with "trainee" 
agents serving six months or more in selected counties. 
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TRAINING EXTENSION WORKERS IN INDIA WHO HAVE NOT HAD 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE TRAINING 


By 

Prem Sagar Sharma 


In India, as well as throughout the world, the mainstay of the 
farmer is agriculture and allied industries. On the production of his 
farm depends his income and to a great extent his way of life. So the 
improvement of the farms is the basic factor in the uplift of the farmer. 
It is, therefore, evident that the extension worker should have a good 
background of agriculture. 

In India, however, it was decided that men with high school educa¬ 
tion only should be selected for training in extension. There were four 
reasons for this: 

1. The standard of education, especially in the rural areas, is 
extremely low. 

2. Only a very few agricultural college graduates with a rural 
background are available. 

3. The rural areas lack many amenities of life, and people with 
higher educational qualifications do not like to live there. 

4. The national government's resources being meagre, it cannot 
employ as large a number of high salaried men as are needed to 
man the community projects and the national extension service 
blocks. 

With a view of obtaining trainees (for posts in extension) with an 
agricultural background, the government has established basic agricultural 
schools in all states, and the trainees now recruited for the Extension 
training centers are those who have diplomas from these schools. 

The purpose of our entire training program is to tram workers who 
may spread out in the rural areas tc help rural people improve their 
overall living conditions. There are many problems and many things that 
need to be done in rural areas, and the work to be undertaken depends 
upon many factors. 


Rural Problems 


Availability of Resources and Extension Training 


In sparsely inhabited sections of the world, the quantity of resources 
is not a hinderance in development. These resources become available for 
use only as man's cultural heritage accumulates. In such regions the 
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attitudes and behavior of the people needs to be changed through extension 
teaching, so that the people may be motivated to make use of the resources 
they have to raise their level of living. 

In India, on the other hand, the natural resources are limited, and 
we must work within the available resources to eradicate the rural poverty 
which is holding back expansion of opportunities in all lines of work and 
among all classes of people. This is the major goal of our program, and 
uhe training program has to be arranged in such a way as to tackle this 
major problem. 


Land Use for Better Production 


In India, individual worker productivity is low, so low that the total 
production of each worker does not supply his own basic needs. This is 
because of the following two reasons: 

1. Small and fragmented holdings which provide fields too small for 
efficient production, and which produce too little surplus above 
the needs of the cultivator for financing improved techniques of 
production. 

2. The tenancy system holds back the efficiency of agricultural 
production. The tenants generally share the produce with the 
landlord) tenants have little motivation to put extra cost or 
effort into their production. 

Both these problems are being tackled successfully by the government. 
Tenancy rules and landlord rules have been revised in some states and are 
being revised in other states in favor of actual cultivators; and in 
some of the states the consolidation of holdings is proceeding with rapid 
speed. 


Need for Supplementing Farm Income 


Many farm units are so small that they fail to produce enough to 
support the cultivator's family. In such cases, our efforts are to get 
these people up to a point where they are producing a surplus above what 
they consume. Only then will they be contributing to the improvement of 
the country in other ways. 


Health and Education 


To increase the income of the farmer, increasing the productivity of 
farming and industry is the prime necessity. The minimum capacity for 
physical and mental effort needed to undertake these items of agricultural and 
industrial improvement is generally absent and will have to be developed 
at the same time. To achieve this end, health and education are equally 
important. 
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Unproductive Cattle 


India has the largest cattle population in the world, expressed on 
the basis of per acre and per capita, but the breed is very inferior. 

Also because of the large number of cattle and limited grazing ground the 
soil erosLon problem is serious. If only the best cows are bred and the 
poor ones kept from breeding, then only can the number of cattle be re¬ 
duced, and the quality improved. 


Encouraging Cooperative Group Work 


There are many rural problems which need group effort. Rural people 
have, therefore, to be encouraged to form well organized groups to solve 
many of their common rural probiems. More stress is therefore being given 
to have cooperative societies in rural areas. 


Basis of Training Program 

These are some of the major problems which the government aims to 
solve through the extension program, and the training of village level 
workers is based on finding solutions for these problems and applying 
them in rural areas. The following are the main directions of the exten¬ 
sion teaching program in India: 

1. More and better food by: 

Introducing improved crop practices, such as better seed, 
better manuring and better cultural practices 
Introducing improved implements 
Introducing better types of fruit plants 
Encouraging vegetable growing 
Introducing improved poultry 
Encouraging pisciculture where possible 
Encouraging apiculture where possible 

2. Better health by: 

Improving sanitary conditions 
Use of better health facilities 
Betuer diet 

3 . Better home conditions by: 

Improving drinking water supply 
Introducing smokeless chulah (stove) 

4. Encouraging cooperative group work by: 

Starting multipurpose cooperative societies 
Improving village roads, making school buildings, etc. 
through group action 
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5. Better education by: 

Introducing adult education 
Opening more primary schools 
Providing recreation facilities 

6. Better livestock by: 

Castrating scrub bulls 
Breeding through pedigree bulls 
Keeping unproductive cows from breeding 


Development of the Training Program 


The aim of the extension training program, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned, is to train multipurpose village level workers, who may be able 
to help rural people in solving rural problems in the directions indi¬ 
cated above. When the training program was originally started we had the 
objectives and general principles of the new program before us, but there 
was no detailed description of the work of the village level worker. The 
community project blocks had just started and so there was no experience 
to analyze for the lessons they might teach us. For coordinating and 
integrating the views and experiences of those concerned with these pro¬ 
jects the Government of India began holding seminars of the principals 
of the extension training centers where those concerned with the training 
program would mutually solve their problems encountered during the 
training of the village level workers through group discussions. Also 
from the very beginning development seminars have become a regular affair 
on interstate and state levels. The staffs of the extension training 
centers are also required to visic community projects and national exten¬ 
sion service blocks to find out what drawbacks exist in the training 
program which stand in the way of efficient working of the village level 
workers, and to revise training programs to remedy these deficiencies. 

With a view to keeping abreast of the new training needs as they 
arise in a dynamic, changing piogram, the extension training centers in 
some of the states have started inservice training for a period of two 
to four weeks during the seasons the village level workers are not very 
actively required in the field. 


The Selection of Trainees 


The two prerequisites laid down by the Government of India for re¬ 
cruitment of trainees in the extension training centers are: 

1. High school graduates with basic training in agriculture 

2. Rural background 

App]icants with the above qualification are given the following 
tests: 



Stamina test . The candidates are asked to go to a particular village 
to bring certain information from the staff member who is sent 
there earlier. The stamina that the candidates possess in 
walking long distances is judged. 

Individual talks . Each candidate is given a subject on which he is 
to calk. Ten minutes later he is called to talk before a com¬ 
mittee who judges him. 

Group discussion . The candidates are formed into different groups 
each in charge of two judges. They are given five subjects out 
of which they are required to choose one to discuss among them¬ 
selves. The*y are graded according to the part they take in the 
discussion. 

Objective test . A test paper of quiz type is set and the candidates 
"are examined and graded. 

Practical field work . The candidates are asked to do actual field 
work, and their aptitude for the manual work is Judged. 

Those who pass these tests are interviewed for selection by a com¬ 
mittee of heads of the development departments, or their representatives. 


The Duration and Content of Training 


The training period for the village level workers is of six months. 
For the first few days, trainees are helped to gain understanding, appre¬ 
ciation and acceptance of the basis of the training program as detailed 
above. The remaining part of the training has two specific objectives: 

1. To give the trainees the necessary technical skills and under¬ 
standings for helping rural people implement the measures de¬ 
tailed in the training program, through theory and practical 
classes .n the center. 

2. To give bhe trainees the skills, understandings and attitudes 
required while working with the village people, to implement 
these measures by having them work with the village people. 

Different training centers have different schedules of working. 

Some prefer sending the trainees to villages for a full month and then 
holding lectures and discussions the second month and so on. Some send 
trainees to the village for one week at a time and some send half of the 
trainees each day during the training period. In the extension training 
center of Himachal Pradesh, the following weekly program is observed: 

Monday through Wednesday Lectures, discussions and 

practical work in the center 



Thursday and Friday Wording wixh the village 

people 

Saturday Group meetings and discussions 

on the problems encountered 
while working with the village 
people 


Teaching Staff in the Extension Training Centers 

The teaching staff varies from center to center. On an average each 
training center has the following staff: 

Principal Inspector Cooperative Societies 

Agronomist Sanitary Inspector 

Medical Officer Overseer (Engineer) 

Social Education Lecturer Veterinary Assistant Surgeon 


The Syllabus and Training Methods 


Each training center has its own syllabus for training based on its 
geographical situation. The syllabus includes extension methods, agri¬ 
cultural training, livestock problems and practices, rural health improve¬ 
ment, rural cooperation and panchayat, social education, rural housing 
improvement, village road construction and maintenance, and carpentry and 
blacksmithy. 

The following methods are used for teaching: 

At the center 


Theory— Lectures 

Charts plus lecture 

Film strips and slides plus lectures 

Flannelgraphs, flashcards, models and specimens 

Taking classes for field trips 

Calling outside speakers 

Practical-Practical field work — manuring, plowing, sowing, 

harvesting, laying out demonstration plots, etc. 
First aid practices 

Spraying and dusting of field and fruit crops 
Preparation of insecticides and fungicides 
Improvement of paths and roads 
Improvement of sanitation 
Castration of scrub bulls 
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In the Villages 


Laying out demonstration plots for: 

Improved seeds 
Use of fertilizers 
Line sowing 
Strip cropping 

Conducting village group discussions 
Flashcard talks in the villages 
Introduction of smokeless stove 
Digging of manure pits 

Construction and improvement of village roads 
Construction of village latrines 
Budding and grafting of fruit plants 
Laying out of kitchen gardens 
Improvement of village sanitation 
Improvement of drinking water supply 
Dusting and spraying of field crops 
Control of stored grain pests 


TheAim of the Training 


The extension training centers hope to produce extension workers 
who will: 

Try to understand the village people and their needs 
Try to help rural people help themselves in meeting their needs 
Bring research findings from the subject matter specialists to the 
villagers 

Be prepared to demonstrate with his own hands that he is capable 
of and always ready to do many types of labor 
Be able to develop familistic type of relationship with the 
rural people of the areas where he would be working 
Develop leadership in villages 

Present subsidies as an opportunity rather than as an obligation. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE TRAINING NEFDS OF FEDERAL 
AGENCIES ENGAGED IN FOREIGN SERVICE l/ 

By 

E. N. Holmgreen 

Former Director, Office of Food and Agriculture 
International Cooperation Administration 


Sometime prior to 1851 and extending up to at least 1862, groups 
about like ours today must have had some meetings somewhere to discuss 
the idea of designing a new type of training to fit the needs of the 
growing United States. I would like to think that our meeting today, 
sparked by Cornell and the Ford Foundation, might be aimed at the dis¬ 
cussion of the kind of training the United States j s needing, apparently, 
not for the U. S. itself, but to meet its responsibilities in other coun¬ 
tries. I don't think it is at all fantastic to assume that what goes on 
here, set by Cornell and the Ford Foundation, might very well set a trend 
toward the design of training we need pretty badly in these responsi¬ 
bilities. 

An Englishman once made a remark to me that was rather startling. 

He said that prior to the war about l6 percent of the English, at some 
time during their lives, had lived and worked in some foreign country; 
in government, trade, shipping, or insurance. At this particular time of 
the year, when we must appear be"ore various committees of the Congress 
with reference to the foreign efforts we are making, I wish l6 percent of 
our people had lived and worked in some other country at some time. The 
fact that the English did live and work in other countries has brought to 
them an appreciation that is reflected in their whole thinking. 

Although our program of cooperation with foreign countries is a 
giant program, it actually is doing only two things. First it helps peo¬ 
ple learn hov to make knowledge work for them. The big difference in 
productivity between the U. S. on the one hand and less productive coun¬ 
tries on the other is the fact that somehow, someway (I am inclined to 
believe it came as a result of our educational system) we simply learned 
how to make knowledge work for people, not a few people but a lot of 
people. So in this giant cooperative effort we are making, we must try 
to help these folks start to make knowledge work for them. 

Second, and equally important, we are trying to work with these 
countries to assist in the establishment of institutions which will do 
in the next 50 years a similar job that has taken 200 years in our own 
country. Proper institutions have done this for us in our country. And 
I think the latter is probably the more important of the two objectives. 


l/ Talk delivered before the Second Annual Conference of the 
National Advisory Committee of the Comparative Extension Program at 
Cornell University, May 24, 1957* 


I am reminded that in the early days in this country when the West 
was being settled, at first by covered wagons, a group had stopped at the 
last outpost to rest before going a little farther to homestead land, and 
asked, •'How are you getting along with your farming?" Hie local people 
said, "We are doing all right considering the number of people it takes 
to keep the redskins off while we do the farming." I regard the coopera¬ 
tive efforts and the building of institutions as the farmer who is going 
to keep the redskins off, so to speak, while we do our farming. 

What's dhead for us, what are some of the needs? Quite obviously, 
we are just beginning an era of expanding needs for properly trained people. 
I think this would be true even if there were a radical change in basic 
world conditions. So, obviously, if that is true, the institutions which 
train our people have a very sharply expanding need for the right sort of 
people well trained. Even more consideration than now should be given to 
this fact, because in agriculture, industry, transportation, and all phases 
of engineering, public health, and the like, there is going to be a great 
need. The educational institutions of our country are the very institutions 
upon which we depend for these people. Everything we do in this cooperative 
effort, one might say, is nothing but extension with a little "e", as M. L. 
Wilson says, whether it be in industry, or agriculture, or public adminis¬ 
tration. 

At the present time there is probably between l600 to 1800 Americans 
engaged in direct relation to this kind of program. About 1050 of these 
people are in or connected with ICA in some form or other. Another 600 
people in the State Dept, m Agriculture, and other departments in the 
agricultural field, are to some degree engaged in this effort. The 1050 
people can be divided up roughly as follows) 800 are direct employees of 
our agency in agriculture. It is not likely that this figure will sharply 
increase, although it wild increase some. There are about 70 agricultural 
people who for one reason or another we have on contract with foreign coun¬ 
tries, individual contracts. For instance, we have no mission in Kenya, 
therefore, we provide a contract with an individual to work there. There 
are about l 80 people in college contracts working overseas at the present 
time. The last two of these, namely, the individual contract and the col¬ 
lege contracts, will increase rather substantially in the years to come. 

I should like bo depart now from the topic a little to make a few 
personal suggestions. I would suspect that the total number of people 
engaged in U. S. federal agencies m this work would probably not go up 
much higher, perhaps to 2500 , but I would doubt that it would go very much 
higher. There will, however, be a very large, rapidly increasing need for 
these same well trained people in nongovernmental operations. 

There are several reasons for this. First, the rate of technological 
progress is very much more rapid than it was 20 to 25 years ago. There¬ 
fore, countries that fall behind in technological progress are going to 
find themselves in very bad shape. They will look ever more increasingly 
for assistance in the technical fields. Second, because we are, whether 
we like it or not, assuming certain responsibilities that were formerly 
filled by France, the U. K., and Holland. This will create additional 
demand upon our sources of supply of agricultural people. Third, and 
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probably most important, because an inevitably sharp increase in U. S. 
business interests abroad wild take people of the very kind we have been 
talking about. 

Now these needs will develop independently of the needs of federal 
agencies, and I'll illustrate four or five ways this applies. First the 
government of Burma not too long ago requested us to assist in finding 
people with certain qualifications whom they could hire with their own 
money to give them advice, counsel and assistance. I think this type of 
need will increase in the next ten or fifteen years. Second, subdivisions 
of many foreign governments are doing the same thing. The Heilman Valley 
Authority in Afghanistan asked to be put in touch with a reclamation engi¬ 
neer who can sit right at their director's side. Third, the need of 
quasi-public organizations; e.g. in El Salvador, the coffee and cocoa 
people have formed themselves an institute and are asking for this kind 
of help. Fourth, is the rapidly increasing need for the right kind of 
people to work in these foreign countries for straight out U. S. govern¬ 
ment business. 

We have talked about the bodies of people so far. What kind of peo¬ 
ple do we need? Up to the present time we must make do with the kind of 
people we have. People whose training and experience has been mostly with¬ 
in the United States. These people are going overseas without the kind of 
extra training and orientation tnat they need. 

I see ahead of us a need to improve our operations along four lines. 
First, and we need this badly, is to improve the selection of the folks 
that do these jobs. While I am satisfied that we do not use actually all 
of the knowledge and techniques that are presently available to us in the 
selection of people, yet nevertheless we must somehow find a better se¬ 
lection process. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. I don't think anybody can be quite 
successful in an operation in another country unless he can make other 
folks like him as a person. J^y experience indicates that if you want 
some fellow to like you, you have got to like him first. How does one 
tell basically whether this fellow who is going overseas has the character¬ 
istic of liking people? 

That's only one illustration of a long Ijst, and somehow we have got 
to select better people. Second, somehow in the next few years or so, we 
have got to design a system of job training that we don't have at the 
present time. It is merely by trial and error, those that work out will 
continue, while those that don't we ask to leave with a "Thank you very 
much." That is the reason I am so much interested in this Cornell project. 
We must find a way of conversion training, if I may call it that, to re¬ 
late what a person already knows and how to convert it for overseas use. 
Third, we must find some better way than we now have to evaluate the 
ability of people to do this overseas job. 

Fourth, we must design some system of rotation and refresher training. 
I call it re-Americanization, and it is especially needed by employees 
who are already overseas. And this is very important. I recall one time 
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when a group of ladies of a foreign country asked the American Embassy 
for one of its ladies to meet with them, and the wife of one of the tech¬ 
nicians was sent to the group. Ghe was a very capable person, and they 
asked her to tell them how an American housewife ]ives, works, and operates. 
She thought a minute and said, "You know, I can't do that. I haven't 
lived in the United States for 17 years." Somehow in our training process 
we need this refresher, this reorientation, this re-Amerlcanization, not 
only to freshen up on the techniques and technology the fellow is in. We 
need also to give him a chance to live in the United States for a while. 

And I have a strange notion that you cannot very well get re-Amencanized 
by living in New York City, Chicago, or Washington. I have a hunch that 
you could do that in Ithaca; Manhattan; Kansas; Montana; or Bozeman, Montana. 

So, there they are, the rapidly rising needs for the United States, 
not necessarily only federal government needs. They are l) the need for 
better selection of people, 2) the need for better and more conversion 
training, 3 ) the need for evaluation, and 4) the need for reorientation 
or re-Americanization. Overriding all these needs is one we in govern¬ 
ment agencies cannot do. This is the job of training the right kind of 
people to fill these needs. That's a job which our existing educational 
institutions will have to do. It will go further than agriculture. I see 
no reason, for instance, if General Electric needs an electrical engineer 
in Latin America, it needs not only a good electrical engineer as such 
but it needs one who knows Spanish, why he shouldn't know the difference 
between San Martin and Simon Bolivar and something about the history, 
geography and economics of Latin American countries. Then he would be a 
much better engineer for G. E. 

main hope is that what you are doing here at Cornell will spark 
a great many other institutions to give attention to our training needs, 
not only in agriculture but in all other fields. 
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TRAINING IN AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION l/ 

By 

Roberta B. Clark 

Program Specialist, Foreign Agriculture Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


I have been with the Foreign Agricultural Service for about 4^ years, 
from about the time we began to emphasize training of foreign visitors 
under our Mutual Security Program. Agricultural information has included 
training in public relations, press, radio, visual aids, publications, 
and other facets of visual aids, with some emphasis on photography (be¬ 
cause there are a lot of people all over the world today who are "eager 
beavers" in the photographic fields). 

As I've said, we've been doing this for about 4^- years, although we 
had a few visitors before that time. We started out with the idea that 
we had to give a little encouragement from Washington, rather than to 
assume that foreign visitors themselves would choose this field. 

I'm sure you folks have discussed many times the true art of com¬ 
munication as opposed to the technique of writing a news story lead or 
taking a photograph. We emphasize the true art in our agricultural in¬ 
formation training for foreign visitors more than news writing. We don't 
think it has much meaning to bring people over here and teach them Ameri¬ 
can Journalistic techniques, as this may have little or no useful purpose 
in most of the societies from which the visitors come. 

In the United Stales our newspapers, our radio and television sta¬ 
tions, and our printing processes, to say nothing of our distribution 
systems, even our rural free delivery, are on a mighty different scale 
than those in a great many other countries of the world. I think we all 
agree that we would be pretty mistaken to teach foreign people only the 
American technique in using these media. Instead we have tried to teach 
universal principles applicable under universal circumstances. This is 
one of the big problems in communications training and part of the diffi¬ 
culty is that we Americans have never had to face up to whau a universal 
principle is m communications. 

Having visitors in our country is good for us and it has forced us 
to start thinking about these universally applicable principles. It has 
forced us to look at our Job more critically because all at once we are 
showing it to visitors who have never seen it before. We are conscious 
of the fact that these visitors are looking at America with a critical 
eye (I look at the term "critical" in its broader sense.) We are more 
conscious of getting our own programs in ohape and we are more conscious 


l/ Talk presented to the Comparative Extension Seminar, Rural Edu¬ 
cation Department, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, November 16 , 1956. 
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of expressing ourselves in ways that can be more universally understood. 
This is an addition to expressing ourself understandably to people with 
language problems. For instance this has been good for the information 
man. If anybody should be able to explain his field easily, the informa¬ 
tion man should be able to do it, T think you will agree, because he is 
supposed to be the one man in agriculture who knows something aoout self- 
expression. We've been so busy writing news stories and doing things for 
the Dean of Agriculture and running around getting a good black and white 
picture and helping the athletic department meanwhile, that we have some¬ 
times lost sight of our own objectives. I feel we have much to do in 
agricultural communications training yet, to make it all that it should 
be in our country. 

Now you will ask about the kind of training programs we are building. 
We have, in the last year, offered training in th^ee specific fields: 
agricultural information , which we consider to be general; agricultural 
visual aids, which cover all the fields of photography, not including 
motion picture work (we offer that anytime anybody wishes to take it, 
although we have found that motion picture production is very advanced 
and most countries are not quite ready to get mer specializing in agri¬ 
cultural motion picture production all by itself); and agricultural press 
and ra dio. ~ 

You may wonder how agricultural press and radio differs from infor¬ 
mation generally. In general, the information course is for government 
employees in countries with which we work under ICA. Incidentally, a 
large bulk of our training visitors are ICA participants. We are very 
happy to take people under other sponsorship, and only this fall we had 
a Rockefeller man in an ICA training course and it worked out beautifully. 
But, we are operating chiefly with ICA funds in our own setup. 

I mentioned the information course being for government people. I 
also mean by this the servicio kind of programs. All of these people are 
working on a public fund of some sort-, American, cooperative, or local. 

The press and radio course has been designed for newspaper men and 
radio people in these countries. Generally, we like to think of them as 
people who come from a private press and radio. But, as you undoubtedly 
know quite well, there isn't much private radio in the rest of the world. 
Most radio is government owned or supervised, so it's rather rare when we 
get radio men who are not also governmental, quasi, if not fully so. News¬ 
paper nrn*n, too, occasionally are governmental. I recall that we had the 
editor of the largest Arabic daily newspaper in Libya, and to my surprise 
he was a government employee. We do nox often distinguish between govern¬ 
ment and nongovernment employees. 

Our present agricultural press and radio course is filled with 
government or servicio people rather than private enterprise press and 
radio people. Let me say that the goal of the* agricultural press and 
radio training has been to exhibit or to show to our foreign friends the 
private enterprise press and radio in this country. I think I might take 
a minute to tell you why we want guests from other countries to see this. 

It is very important to realize that in the United States agricultural 
information does not flow only from government or educational sources. 
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It’s easy enough on one of the land-grant college campuses to think that 
practically all of the information originates there or at least in the 
agricultural experiment stations throughout the states. A great deal of 
that is true, but we have important private information sources on our 
daily newspapers and in our radio and television stations. These are not 
original sources because they have to go to experiment stations most of 
the time for basic research materials, but they do become news gathering 
sources in the agricultural field and they certainly are important channels. 
Then there is one channel I didn't mention of private enterprise, the farm 
magazine field. I'm sure that you all have had some touch with informa¬ 
tion people who have pointed out that the farm magazine is one of our 
most important sources of news for the farmers. It may be warmed over 
extension information, put out first by the extension editor on the land- 
grant college campus. Then it is picked up by our farm magazines, illus¬ 
trated with color pictures and gets into farm homes throughout our coun¬ 
try. It is an extremely palatable way for the farmer to get his agricul¬ 
tural information. Some of our surveys show that farm magazines is the 
number one way that farmers learn about new farm practices. 

We want our farm guests to see the farm magazines' field here be¬ 
cause these are important m our country. Let us face the fact that these 
are not necessarily the channels that are going to be used in some of the 
other countries, especially at the beginning. But, we have a double job 
in agricultural information training. We feel that our guests should see 
the job that is done here, if nothing else because any guest in any coun¬ 
try wants to see what the picture is. If he is going to study a system 
in a country he simply wants to know the whole story. In all of our 
courses we emphasize the governmental and educational role in dissemi¬ 
nating information. We take care of foreign visitors in almost any kind 
of agricultural information field, of their choice, and we get all sorts 
of requests. We put out in brochure form a description of all our courses 
to encourage our U. S. operations missions overseas to remind both Ameri¬ 
can and local officials of the availability of the training in this coun¬ 
try. This brings up the question as to whom we give agricultural infor¬ 
mation training. A country may decide that it should get somebody trained 
in agricultural communications for certain staffs, either at colleges or 
in governmental agencies. In countries where there are ICA missions there 
are more than likely to be men with agricultural backgrounds than with 
journalistic training. Their universities simply have not set up journal¬ 
istic curricula. 

I might list some of the countries from which we have had visitors. 
We've had a great many people from the Philippines and we are getting a 
good number of American trained agricultural information people back on 
the staff of the Department of Agriculture m Manila. We've had a few 
people from Formosa from an extension information unit. We've had two 
men from Thailand, three or four from India (I'm sorry to say that we 
have not had any from India in about three years; their thought is to do 
the training locally). We've had Iranians and a few Middle Easterners. 

We are getting probably our largest training group today from Latin 
America. We have in the agricultural press and radio course which are 
here right now, ten Latin Americans. We also have right now bhree men 
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from Jamaica in agricultural information. We’ve gotten a lot of Central 
Americans in^visual aids lately; almost all Central American countries 
have been sending people who want photographic training. In Central Amerioa 
they have not many places where you can even learn to use a camera. The 
United States, being so close, is a fairly inexpensive way to get actual 
camera training. We recently took bhe only man we’ve ever taken who 
wanted just to learn to be a photographer—nothing else—not even agri¬ 
cultural photography. 

We get them from all over Latin America where there are ICA Missions: 
Brazil, Peru, Columbia, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, all have shown a great 
deal of interest in this program. Panama and Guatemala have had partici¬ 
pants of late, and they are still coming in from the Philippines and 
Formosa. 

We have organized the course in visual aids for five months. Inci¬ 
dentally, visual aids is probably the most important developing field in 
agricultural information. There is just no question that visual aids 
training is useful in countries throughout the world. We emphasize what 
we call presentation visuals and graphics. Think of it as art or drawing. 

It includes making a graph and showing on charts whether something is 
going up or down, and it also includes any kind of illustration by drawing 
or by artistic methods. It's usually creative. I am told that in Latin 
America, reproducing art work is cheaper than reproducing photographs, as 
artists cost less to hire than it costs to maintain photographic equipment. 

I mentioned that presentation of visuals include visual aids in the 
teaching process, such as flannelgraphs, magnetic boards, models, and 
demonstrations. In short, any tool used in an extension demonstration is 
a presentation visual. It may be a model animal when a dairy specialist 
makes a talk and sets a papier-mache cow in front of the audience. I think 
visual aids is as important for everyone in the extension field as it is 
for anyone in the information section, as it is one form of universal com¬ 
munication. This as the kind of presentation visual that makes a teaching 
job more interesting, a lecture more hearable. 

We feel that agricultural communications training isn't limited to 
information people. It should be and must be incorporated in training for 
extension specialists. It can very well be added to the training of a man 
who is studying sheep parasites or any number of technical fields. 

As for the general course in agricultural information, we have organ¬ 
ized it to be eight months in length. We feel the best way is in regular 
college enrollment, so we include in the eight months one semester in agri¬ 
cultural journalism. For the last two years this course has been given at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

To say that any of these courses require a college degree is unrealistic. 
We've never insisted on college degrees. On the one hand we like them be¬ 
cause people with college degrees are usually more ready for this kind of 
training. But on the other hand we've found they should have at least the 
equivalent of American high school education because otherwise our colleges 
cannot fit them into college level training very successfully. 
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Almost entirely we arrange for the visitors to be sent to the vari¬ 
ous universities, although we do some brief training at USDA. This is 
true of all of our training in agriculture and home economics at the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. We have a large training arrangements system 
in Washington, in partnership with ICA. The USDA does this on a contract 
basis in information as well as m the agricultural and home economics 
fields. We arrange for training almost exclusively, with the exception 
of public administration. This we do right there at the USDA in a 
special course m public administration in agriculture. Usually we have 
two courses e year, in three to six weeks' duration. 

We have given plenty of thought to conducting an information program 
among people who do not read. We haven't many specialists in the United 
States or elsewhere who know how to do this. When I first got into it, I 
thought, ' ^ what we need to do is to go out and find out what Americans 
are doing with'■the American Indians." I'm afraid that that didn't work 
very well, because ’’e're not doing very much with the American Indians. 
(This is in agriculture; of course, Interior's Indian Service has quite 
a program.) You can hardly find an American who has specialized in this 
kind of thing, so I feel that this is one of our most important problems 
in training in information in this country. We have tried to teach the 
philosophy and importance of communication, the basic things m adult 
education and human relations without which you cannot communicate with 
any other human being. You're got to understand people, you've got to 
understand their culture and economic situation. 1 don't think we've 
solved that problem and I'm not sure we'll solve it unt±] we get a core 
of American agricultural journalists who have traveled and worked through¬ 
out the world in many different places who become experts. I find our 
best experts are those people who have been traveling the last five'^ei^ 
ten years. 

You ask whether in countries where extension programs are being 
developed, if ihe worker at the ground level may have developed some 
indigenous, visual techniques for presenting information. ICA has done 
something on this: are you familiar with the little magazine called 
The Multiplier ? What that really does is report on some excellent 
visual aids developed in various countries throughout the world. It 
shows pictures or diagrams of the techniques used. It's a popularly 
written magazine, and comes out once a month from ICA. It does not 
necessarily emphasize agricultural visual aids, but covers the fields 
in which technical cooperation programs are now engaged. 

On this problem of recruiting extension and information workers in 
lesser developed countries, it is true that we often have to work with 
men from a definitely nonrural background who have some pretty serious 
gaps in their understanding of how to approach a farmer, of what to do, 
and what not to do. There is such a thing as a man who grew up in a 
city who can adapt himself. You can't lay down any absolute law, but 
agricultural extension people are the first people to tell you that 
nobody should be operating in a rural program unless he understands and 
appreciates rural people, and this goes for the information man as much 
as the soil specialist or any other technician. 
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Another question which plagues us in developing overseas information 
offices for rural development is whether a special information office 
should be devoted to agriculture alone and have separate ones for public 
health and/or education. One of the problems is sheer economy. Many 
countries don't have enough money, equipment, or personnel to have more 
than one office. 

Amother factor dictating when it is necessary to have one central 
office rather than several different ones, is the type of situation. In 
India, where the village level worker is multipurpose, he can not limit 
his work in the villages to just agriculture or public health alone. 
Naturally a multipurpose information office would seem more likely to 
serve that man than several separate ones. Even so, I understand that 
they are proceeding in India with separate agriculture information offices, 
even in state departments of agriculture. 

Of course, we in the United States are also familiar with arguments 
pro and con on this question. We have the correlated problem--which also 
needs solving as we carry out ideas about agricultural information and 
education to other countries — of whether the information man exists to 
publicize and promote a department of agriculture or top officers in it 
or whether he is truly an "educator." We sometimes call it "publicity 
versus education." A publicity man is almost always partial in the infor¬ 
mation he sends out while my own definition of an information man is one 
who thinks of his goal as pure education. He gives out facts for facts' 
sake rather than promoti 1 g something or somebody. 

Our linal matter is that of language.. How do we solve it in training 
information specialists who speax no English? Almost in every case when a 
group comes to the United Gcates they have interpreters if they cannot 
speak English. ICA has the policy of hieing interpreters, and usually 
they are excellent. They have rigorous testa before they become inter¬ 
preters. 

Our last visual aids group had an interpreter traveling with it all 
the time. He was doing what we call simultaneous interpreting and it 
worked pretty well. I don't think there is any question but that if you 
have to talk through an interpreter you don't get quite as close to a 
person or an understanding of their problems. But, we do make inter¬ 
preters available. For some of the less known languages in our country, 
this becomes more difficult. We have very few Arabic or Chinese inter¬ 
preters, and some others are very hard to find. 

In closing, I would like to ay how much I have enjoyed talking with 
you here today. It's been very stimulating. Thank you. 
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INSERVICE TRAINING FOR COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 
NEW YORK STATE EXTENSION SERVICE l/ 

Report of a Committee of Specialists and Administrators 


Introduction 


The county agricultural agent is a hey man in the extension service. 
Since he is close to farm people and local business that serves farmers, 
the proficiency with which he discharges his responsibilities has much to do 
with the effectiveness of the whole service. 

To be proficient, agents must be well trained. If they are to grow 
professionally and meet the ever changing conditions, training must be a 
continuous process. 

New agents need induction training. Experienced agents who assume 
new responsibilities for subject matter areas in which their training was 
inadequate need a type of "induction" training that will help them make 
the change with ease. Both new and experienced agents need comprehensive 
inservice training to keep them up to date in their complete repertoire 
of scientific facts, teaching technics, groups they work with, and new 
extension activities. 

For several years there has been a fairly well established schedule 
of state wide formal training schools for agents in certain subject mat¬ 
ter areas. There is a rapidly expanding body of knowledge in these areas. 
Furthermore, departments concerned with other areas indicate a need for 
inservice training. On the other hand, county agents, state leaders, and 
county executive committees raise questions about the amount of time that 
agents now spend out of the county in training conferences. Clearly an 
agent needs a proper balance between the time he gives to all types of in- 
service training and in carrying out his program. 

This committee of subject matter specialists, state leadeis, and ad¬ 
ministrative specialists was assigned the task of studying training needs t 
and of suggesting procedures for the consideration of administration in 
meeting these needs. The report of the committee consists of six parts: 

I. Objective of Inservice Training 

II. Areas of Training 

III. Determining Specific Needs for Training 

IV. Responsibility for Training 
v. Media and Methods 

VI. Suggestions for Developing Formal Training 


l/ Committee made up of the following specialists and administrators: 

S. R. Aldrich (Secretary), M. C. Bond (Chairman), S. J. Brownell, H. J. Carew, 
R. F. Fricke, E. K. Hanks, A. A. Johnson, F. B. Morris, and M. E. Robinson. 
October 1952 (reviewed November 1959 hy Director M. C. Bond). 
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I 


OBJECTIVE OF INSERVICE TRAINING 


The general objective of inservice training is to help county agri¬ 
cultural agents become effective leaders in the progressive development 
of agriculture, farming, the farm family end rural life. This also con¬ 
tributes to the well beine of the public generally. Such leadership is 
attained only by agents who have proper actitudes, sufficient detailed 
subject matter knowledge, and high competency in teaching, planning and 
organizing programs, measuring and reporting results. 


II. AREAS OF TRAINING 

The county agricultural agent has the responsibility of earning a 
position of educational leadership in his county. Such leadership is not 
automatically vested in his office. The development of able, effective 
agents requires training in all phases of their work. The training nec¬ 
essary for effective leadership is indicated by the following generalized 
areas: 

A. Understanding of Extension Objectives, Philosophy and Organization 

The Cooperative Extension Service came into existence to meet 
certain needs. Years of experience have given it a distinct 
philosophy and a unique, if complex, form of organization. The 
county agricultural agent, because he is in intimate contact 
with the farmer and the farm family, holds a key position in this 
cooperative undertaking and nust be thoroughly familiar with it. 

B. Knowledge of the Science and Practice of Farming 

The principal job of the county agricultural agent is to teach. 

He can do this effectively only when he knows what farmers need 
to learn. 

(1) Finger Tip Information 

The latest specific information is needed by the agent to 
establish him as an authoritative subject matter leader in 
his county. The wealth of new agricultural information con¬ 
tinuously being made available and its complexity preclude 
the possibility of an agent having ai, his finger tips all 
the basic and new information in all subject matter fields. 

(2) Source of Information 

In lieu of complete encyclopedic information, an agent should 
know the sources of information to meet farmers needs. 

(3) Practice of Farming 

Improvement in farming is accomplished by putting into use 
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agricultural information. Accomplishment entails putting 
ideas or knowledge to work. The most effective agents have 
an understanding of this practice of farming. This under¬ 
standing includes a knowledge of farming skills and of the 
farmers' attitudes. 

Understanding the Nature of Research 


(1) Attitude Toward Research Findings 

Research, public and private, is a continuing source of 
new information. An alert extension service has access 
to new information resulting from public research. If a 
county agent fails to use this advantage, he will default 
nis leadership as subject matter authority to other groups 
who also have opportunity to influence the farmer. 

Research is a live force constantly imposing change on 
agriculture. The county agricultural agent to be fully 
effective in influencing progress understands and uses this 
force. Usually, he cannot make his own determinations be¬ 
cause time and training do not permit, although he may 
assist in cooperative research conducted in his county. He 
should not be skeptical of the scientific method but must 
rely heavily on others to interpret and teach him the ap¬ 
plications to be made from research findings. 

County agenus also have opportunity and responsibility of 
calling the attention of experiment stations to problems 
needing investigation. 

(2) Skill in Applying Research Findings 

The county agricultural agent's training usually consists 
of piecemeal bits of research information which to be fully 
useful must be applied collectively in the improvement of 
agriculture. The county agricultural agent has the chal¬ 
lenge of integrating this piecemeal information since he 
deals with the farmer, the farm family and their activities 
as a whole. 

Performing the Educational J ob 

(l) Developing Programs for Teaching 

Farmers and rural people have many needs and desires which 
the agricultural extension service helps them to recognize 
and to resolve. To be successful, agents must develop 
systems of assembling, sorting, and organizing research 
data, specialists' materials and suggestions, and ideas 
from other agencies about these problems. They develop 



the necessary skill in interesting leaders and others in 
effective and satisfying participation in determining the 
needs and making plans for meeting them. 

(2) Teaching Effectively 

The agent must be familiar with present practices and have 
a clear understanding of the change desired. As a teacher 
he must understand human behavior and how it can be changed. 
He must know the learnjng procesb and be skillful in ap¬ 
plying the principle.* of learning to a teaching problem. 

The farmer will respond to the educational media that gets 
and holds his attention. The agent must be equipped with 
all applicable educational tools and teaching aids to help 
him in his teaching. 

(3) Developing Leaders 

The New York Agricultural Extension Service has always 
recognized the vital importance of wide and effective 
participation of extension leaders. There is a continuous 
challenge to agents to know the best methods of discovering 
this leadership to organize methods of continuous training, 
and to stimulate it to effective action. This supply of 
competent rural leadership is essential now and in the 
future not only for agriculture but for society as a whole. 

(4) Organizing for Group Action 

Frequently the needs of many individuals are similar and 
most rapid and effjcient progress in meeting these needs 
can be made through group action. Tnis entails the use of 
mass teaching devices. It is often also necessary to bring 
together the right people with the right information in a 
favorable climate for objective discussion and resolution 
of problems affecting agricultural welfare. In organizing 
for group aefcion, agents seek and use wise and articulate 
spokesmen and other natural leaders. 

(5) Developing Skill in Indirect Teaching 

In effectuating change in agricultural practices, the county 
agent is but one of the many forces that have a direct in¬ 
fluence on the farmer. Many agencies, organizations, and 
individuals attempt to influence farmers to accept commo¬ 
dities and ideas. Tire farmer has the right to expect the 
county agent to be the most dependable overall source of 
authoritative and unbiased agricultural information. 

Therefore, to the extent that the county agent can, through 
effective leadership and basic knowledge on his part, guide 
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and direct these other forces, his own influence is multi¬ 
plied and is overriding rather than merely competitive. 


E. Attitude Toward His Job 

An effective agent appreciates that he occupies an important, 
responsible position that offers opportunities for service and 
a high degree of personal and professional satisfactions. 

P. Administration and Training of Personnel 

The county agricultural agent is concerned with the financing of 
his work. He supervises assistant agents, office, and other per¬ 
sonnel that are provided to assist him. He trains and is famil¬ 
iar with equipment that is necessary in the proper functioning 
of his office. 

G• Measuring Results and Reporting on Extension 

(1) Measuring Results 

Agents need to measure the overall effectiveness of their 
work and to evaluate the various teaching methods they em¬ 
ploy. As technioues are developed to objectively and ac¬ 
curately measure the accomplishments of extension, agents 
must be trained in their use. 

(2) Reports 

ExfEffi>it<n*-hus many cooperators and supporters who are con¬ 
cerned with ibs accomplishments. Agents have responsibility 
for clear, brief, and objective reports which serve several 
purposes: 

Their preparation focuses the attention of the agent 
on the eccomplishments and shortcomings of his work. 

They serve as a valuable teaching material. 

They are a valuable historical record. 

They supply information by which overall extension 
work may be evaluated. 

They furnish information on which to base reports to 
those concerned with the financial support of extension. 


III. DETERMINING SPECIFIC NEEDS FOR TRAINING 

Although there are a number of areas in which agents must be compe¬ 
tent to be most effective, the kind and amount of training needed in 
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specific areas varies between individual agents. An important influence 
on the amount of training needed is the status of the agent in terms of 
training for his position, experience in extension work and in specific 
aspects of his position. This suggests three general divisions of training. 
Induction or orientation describes the training of agents relatively new 
to the whoie position. Review or refresher training is for agents with 
experience in the position. Between these two extremes is the training 
needed by agents who are inexperienced or untrained in specific areas only. 

There are other influences on the kind and amount of training needed 
by an agent but these examples are enough to suggest that no one program 
Of inservice training is adapted to all agents. It also suggests that any 
plan for providing inservice training should include methods for deter¬ 
mining the specific needs of agents. It is from the needs of agents that 
clear, definite training objectives can be established. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRAINING 

Who shall do the training or teaching of county agricultural agents 
who are in service? It is logical that training should be done by the 
individuals who are in possession of the knowledge and abilities which it 
is desired that the agents learn, who know how to teach, and who are avail¬ 
able for such assignments. A listing would include the director of ex¬ 
tension and members of his staff, state leaders of county agricultural 
agents, extension specialists, and agents themselves. For specific needs 
and at opportune 'limes other experts not regularly engaged in extension 
work may be obtained for training. 


V. MEDIA AND METHODS FOR TRAINING 

Many opportunities exist and others can be created for inservice 
training. It is important that those opportunities be selected in terms 
of their suitability to the status of the agent, aptitude of the teacher 
and the nature of the objective. Quite properly, a planned training pro¬ 
cedure might utilize several different means or tools. The order in which 
the various media are discussed in the following paragraphs does not indi¬ 
cate priority of importance. 

A. Schools 


Formal training schools have several advantages over other media. 
The overall teaching situation has maximum flexibility in that 
it is feasible to use group discussion, workshops, forums, movies, 
slides, lectures and other methods. Formal training schools 
offer a Detter opportunity to call upon all of the specialists 
that are needed. A wider variety of visual aids can be used. 

Such schools are highly efficient in the use of specialists' 
time. Furthermore, county agents are away from their offices 
and can give undivided attention to the training sessions. They 
are best suited to training needs that involve several departments. 
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Disadvantages of formal training schools are: The large amount 
of preparation needed, time and cost of travel, the fact that 
agents are called outside their counties, and they are not 
suited to meeting emergency training needs. 

(1) Statewide Training Schools 

Statewide Training Schools usually at Ithaca in comparison 
with regional schools are primarily suited to subjects that 
require attendance of agents from all parts of the state. 
They are pre-eminently adapted to launching a statewide 
program or campaign. Research at Cornell is available for 
direct observation. Statewide schools minimi7,e the time 
and travel required for one nr a few individual specialists. 

(2) Regional Training Schools 

Regional training schools are better suited to subjects 
with regional or local application. They permit study of 
local problems and research or demonstration results. They 
necessitate less agent travel, and some agents do not need 
to leave their counties. 

(3) Summer School 

Both regular term courses and short courses for extension 
workers are available to agents. These come at a busy 
season, however, and unfortunately offer a limited curric¬ 
ulum in subject matter other than educational methods. 

(4) Off Campus Courses 

One or more off campus courses are offered each summer. 

They meet one day per week at convenient places over the 
state, and provide intensive training in subject matter 
with a minimum of time out of the county for the agent. 

Agents should be encouraged to enroll in courses that meet 
their needs. Graduate credit may be obtained. 

(5) Sabbatical Leave 

County agricultural agents are eligible for sabbatic leave 
after six years of service. This provides a real oppor¬ 
tunity for agents to secure formal instruction in fields 
in which they lacked instruction in their undergraduate 
training. 

All agents are encouraged to take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity as soon as they become eligible. 

Unfortunately, young agents with families are frequently 
unable to finance a sabbatic. It would be highly desir¬ 
able to have scholarships to assist agents while on 
sabbatic leave. 
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B. Written Material 


(1) Personal Correspondence 

Letters between specialists and agents are more highly per¬ 
sonalized than other media short of personal visits. They 
answer specific, timely questions of agents and are well 
suited to training needs of individual agents and problems 
of a local nature. 

(2) News Notes or Newsletters 

Newsletters may be distributed to county agents regularly at 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly intervals or irregularly as 
the need arises. They may be prepared by individual spe¬ 
cialists or departments or by groups or either. They can 
be sent statewide or to specific regions where applicable. 

County agents have vigorously endorsed this medium of 
training. Subject matter specialists are urged to fully 
explore the training potentiality of news notes and letters 
to supplement other media, and in fact to take the pressure 
off formal training schools. 

News notes may bo primarily for the information of county 
agents or also for dissemination to farmers. In the latter 
case, agents prefer to have the format of the material as 
it should go to farmers. 

(3) Bulletins 

A complete set of well prepared and up-to-date extension 
and research bulletins can go far in meeting the needs of 
county agents for basic subject matter information. Fur¬ 
thermore, a good bulletin furnishes the teaching tool needed 
by the agent to pass on to farmers. 

(4) Service Letters and Articles in County Extension Publica¬ 
tions. 

These are usually aimed first at motivating and second at 
informing. Although they are prepared primarily for farmers, 
an important by product is that agents learn both methods 
and subject matter from them. 

( 5 ) Movies and Slide Series 

Movies and slide series available for scheduling by agents 
serve the dual purpose of training agents and supplying 
them with visual aid material which they can use at county 
meetings. To the extent that these can be used by agents to 
conduct meetings themselves, the pressure for specialists 
participation is reduced. 
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(6) Articles in Trade Journals and Farm Magazines 

The results of scientific research and farmers experiences 
are being reported to an increasing extent in trade Journals 
and farm magazines. While the information is frequently un¬ 
adapted to local conditions or is impractical for current 
farm use, the county agent feels obligated to keep up with 
it since his farmers read it and ask for advice. By and 
large this source of information is quite stimulating. 

C. Meetings 

(1) For Farmers 

Specialists participation in meetings for farmers can sup¬ 
ply effective training in subject matter and methods 'pro¬ 
vided the agent follows the presentation. Frequently the 
agents are busy with routine arrangements (such as classi¬ 
fying samples for a hay show) and completely miss the real 
opportunity for inssrvice training. 

(2) For Industry Group 

An increasing proportion of extension work is accomplished 
indirectly through industry and other groups, (seed, feed 
and fertilizer dealers, etc.). Attendance and participa¬ 
tion in such conferences not only imparts subject matter 
and methods, but establishes the county agent as the col¬ 
lege representative in the county in the minds of groups 
that are highly influential among farmers. 

(3) Personal Visits WLth Specialists 

County agenos usually rank personal visits by specialists 
as the most effective medium for inservice training. The 
reasons are obvious and known to all. The principal ob¬ 
jection is the tune and travel necessary for the specialist. 

One type of training that results from personal visits of 
specialist deserve special mention. This is the specialist- 
agent cooperation in getting new information applicable to 
the region. Examples are the regional trials for forage 
varieties, soil fertility experiments and farm surveys in 
various phases, of agricultural economics. Agents learn 
both the technics and results of research. They gain in¬ 
sight into the requisites of ^alid comparisons and also 
have experience in interpreting research data. They take 
a more personal interest in the scientific information ob¬ 
tained. In some subject matter areas, there is a rapid 
trend toward involvement of agents in this approach as a 
substitute for some of the usual type demonstrations. 
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As is pointed out in the Introduction (p.27), agents need 
assistance in developing the knack of clearly circumscribing 
specific problems, and of getting the facts that bear on 
them either for their own use or to describe the problem 
to college specialists. There is no practical substitute 
for a limited number of personal visits by specialists. 

D. Apprenticeship to Experienced Agent 


New Agents get help in all of the broad philosophy, technics, 
and subject matter of extension from working as assistants to 
experienced agents. 


VI. COMMITTEE SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING TRAINING 

The Committee rn Inservice Training for Agents recommends that: 

(1) Each extension project leader, specialist, and agent supervisor 
accept agent training as a primary responsibility. 

(2) Each departmental extension group, each specialist and super¬ 
visor annually think through the desirable training plans for 
their own work together with training that involves other de¬ 
partments or divisions. 

(3) College planning committees concerned with programs that in¬ 
volve more than one department or division may develop and 
present training plans pertinent to their programs. 

(k) Agents, individually and in groups, be encouraged to express 
training needs and to suggest ways in which that training can 
best be accomplished. 

Recommendations for formal training conferences for county agricul¬ 
tural agents may be initiated by individual departments, by college plan¬ 
ning committees, by administration, or by agents. As a means of co¬ 
ordinating inservice training through training schools outlined above in 
V.-A., and of keeping it well balanced, the Committee suggests: 

(l) That a standing committee of extension subject matter spe¬ 
cialists, state leaders, and administration be set up with 
Px’ovision for rotation. This committee to be responsible 
for reviewing requests for group training at formal training 
meetings and to advise with sneoialists, state leaders of 
county agricultural agents, and the administration concerning 
the planning of such meetings. 

(2) That the director of extension designate an individual to 
work with the committee to implement training plans. 
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A COMMUNICATIONS COURSE AS PART OF INSERVICE 
TRAINING FOR EXTENSION WORKERS 

By 

Maurice E. White 

Associate Professor and Extension Journalism Specialist 
University of Wisconsin 


It is assumed that this course will be designed primarily for county 
or local level extension workers. Best success can be expected with a 
class numbering no more than from 25 to 30 students. Students will attend 
on a voluntary basis. Classes will be held on a land-grant college cam¬ 
pus, of from one and a half to two hours daily, for three weeks. 

Some further important assumptions: 

A. The instructor must have a thorough understanding of and 
sympathy with the extension worker's job and be absolutely 
sincere in his desire to help make that job more efficient 
in terms of extension objectives and personally satisfying 
to the worker. 

B. The instructor hj.mself must be completely competent in the 
skills and techniques he is attempting to teach, and be able 
to transfer those skills to his students. 

C. In addition to the teaching of skills and techniques, the 
instructor must be able to explain why the ski' 1 Is and 
techniques are best performed in a given fashion. 

D. The instructor must be able to relate to the extension 
worker what it means to him personally in his profession 
to improve his communications metnods. 

A lack of any one of the above considerations w l11 greatly hamper 
the effectiveness of instruction at any given time. Failure to give 
proper consideration to points A, C, and D above, can nearly nullify what 
otherwise might be effective efforts under point B. 


Major Course Objectives 


There are four major objectives this course will have in communica¬ 
tions for extension workers. These are: 

To help extension workers develop a clearer understanding of the 
values, principles, and methods of communications. 

To improve the abilities and skills of extension personnel in applying 
these principles and methods to inform and educate people more effectively. 
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To develop within the student an awareness of his personal stake in 
better communications in terms of prestige, satisfaction, efficiency, and 
security. 

To develop an awareness of the philosophy of agricultural extension 
and how iu relates to all aspects of the communications program. 

These general objectives are based on experience of communications 
personnel working with county agricultural agents. In one way or 
another they have been posed as problems by the agents, supervisors, di¬ 
rectors, and observed by communications specialists. Nonetheless, it will 
be necessary each time a new class is assembled, that members be asked to 
state what they deem the most pressing problems they face in the communi¬ 
cations field. From these statements, the instructor will revise the 
above objectives, or at least give proper consideration in the course to 
any problems presented by the particular class members ab hand. This 
participation will also help the instructor identify individual problems 
of agents which can best be dealt with in private conference. 


Proposed Major Areas of Emphasis 


This course will be confined to the field of mass media, here defined 
as newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and circular letters. Visual 
aids will have to be considered in some degree as they are necessary in 
reference to these areas. However, it is felt that visual aids is such 
a large subject that it must be dealt with In a separate course to be 
effective. 


Proposed Course Outline 


A. Relating the principles of communications to the philosophy and 
objectives of the extension service 

B. Applying the principles of motivation in the use of communications 

C. Exploring the impact of extension's use of the communications chan¬ 
nels with the diffusion process in extension 

D. Exploring the channels of communications available to extension 
personnel 

1. Identifying the channels of communications 

2. Creating an understanding of the directions of tlie flow of 
information among researchers, specialists, agents, allied 
organizations, agencies and industries, and media personnel 
and to the audiences 

3. Stimulating and implementing the flow of information both inside 
and outside the extension service 
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E. Understanding why commercial media do what they do 

1. Competitive nature of industry 

2. Methods of operation 

3. Ways of establishing cooperative relationships 

F. Coordinating and integrating communications with the total 
extension program 

G. Improving communications techniques in writing, speaking and 
visualizing 

H. Learning Experiences 

1. Practice (in class and take-home assignments) 

2. Production 

3 . Discussion (instructor and students) 

4. Analysis 

5 . Group problem solving 

6. Reference reading 

7 . Outside participators, weekly paper editor, manager or 
program director of small radio station, an artist, tele¬ 
vision station program director or producer, communications 
research worker 

8. Possible field trips, television station, radio station, 
newspaper plant 

I. Evaluating course 

1. By students (course evaluation sheet) 

2. By instructor 

Classroom work (including participation in discussion and 
many written assignments), examination, final project, 
supervisor’s evaluation sheet (for 4-6 months after agents 
return to home areas) 
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Some Available Teaching Aids 
for Each Form of ^ss Media 


A. Newspaper operations and newswriting 

Movies: "Good Neighbors" 20 minutes 

Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

"From Trees to Tribunes" 

The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Illinois 

These two movies are good presentations of the whole procee 
of newspaper production 

Other Materials: Copies of newspapers; clippings of county agent 
columns and articles, news pictures and illustrations 

B. Radio Broadcasting 

Movie: "Radio Broadcasting Today" 20 minutes 

National Broadcasting Company, New York 

Other Materials: Sample scripts, tape recorder for class use, sample 
tape recordings of the whole range of extension radio formats and 
program lengths 

C. Television 

Movies: "NBC Story of TV" 30 minutes 

National Broadcasting Co., New York 

"How Television Works" NPAC training film 
National Project in Agricultural Communications, 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Other Materials: USDA Package TV Programs, Washington, D. C. 

Stated Sources: Kinescopes, films, slides, and publications 

D. Circular Letters 

Slidefilm: "Circular Letters," Extension Service, USDA 
Washington, D. C. 

E. Tools for Use in Course: motion picture projector, tape recorder 
(one which will double as PA system), portable self contained tape 
recorder, slide projector, opaque projector, flannelboard, blackboard. 
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Cornell University. ~~ 


Radio Broadcasting 


Ewbank, Henry L. rnd Lawton, Sherman P. Broadcasting; Radio and Tele - 
vision. New York: Harper, 1952. 

Lazarsfeld, Pau] F. and Kendall, Patricia L. Radio Listening in America . 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 

Waller, Judith C. Radio, the Fifth Estate . Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 194b. 

Bulleti n; 

Making Radio Work for You. Extension Service, USDA, 1953* 


Telecasting 


Poole, Lynn. Science Via Television . Baltimore; Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1950. 

Stasheff and Bretz. The Television Program . New York: A. A. Wyn, 1951* 
Bulletins ; 

Extension TV Handbook . Extension Service, USDA, 1953• 

How to Do Home Economics Television. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College. 

McCannon, Nellie Ifl Making the Most of Television Time . Madison, Wisconsin; 

Bui. 20, Dept, of Agricultural Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 1953* 
TV Tips for Extensioners. University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Basic Communications 


Communications Training Kit, National Project in Agricultural Coinmunica- 
tions, Wells HallJ Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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